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ABSTRACT 


Adapting  to  change  is  a  perennial  challenge  -for  military  organizations. 

One  o-f  the  wavs  we  can  help  make  ourselves  equal  to  this  process  is  cv 
studying  the  efforts  of  otner  armies  as  they  adapted  in  the  face  of 
political,  technical,  or  other  kind  of  revolution.  A  particularly 
suitable  period  for  study  with  this  aim  in  mind  is  the  late  l?th  century, 
when  the  effects  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  changed  completely  the 
character  and  methods  of  warfare.  In  Germany,  in  spite  c-  Hoi tke  s 
successes  in  the  wars  against  Austria  and  against  France,  tnere  was  a 
great  deal  of  debate  on  how  best  to  adapt.  With  the  benefit  of  i:ndn  :“t. 
we  can  see  that  Sigismund  von  Schlichting,  who  was  a  corps  commands^  ?t 
the  time  of  his  retirement  in  1896,  had  an  unsurpassed  acorec:sti c  - cr 
the  new  conditions  of  warfare.  His  upbringing  and  military  ecucaticr. 
which  included  three  years  of  study  at  civilian  universities  rather 
the  usual  course  at  the  Kr i eg sa k a d em 1 e .  may  have  freed  him  somewhat  ~r ;n 
the  accepted  military  doctrines  of  the  time.  In  his  thought ,  whir-  1= 
expressed  most  systematically  in  his  three  volume  work,  Ta.kt  i  sene  unc 
Strateq  i  sche  Gr  undsaetz  e  der  Geqenwart  (Tactical  and  Strategic  F^i-nc  ides 
of  the  Present  Day),  we  see  the  relationship  between  mass  armies  witn  more 
lethal  weapons  and  the  emergence  of  both  a  new  form  of  combat  leacer  =  -.ic 
(which  we  now  call  Auf tr aqstakt i k )  and  a  new  form  of  the  operational  le.-el 
of  war,  Schlichtinq  was  only  partly  successful  in  his  attempt  to  canve-t 
the  German  Army  to  his  way  of  thinking.  He  became  known  to  the  Russian, 
and  later  Soviet,  General  Staff  however,  and  his  influence  was  so  strong 
that  we  can  still  see  his  ideas  in  current  Soviet  doctrine.  Schl  i  c1- 1  i  ng  '  s 
concepts  provide  us  with  a  perspective  on  the  evolution  of  our  current 
form  of  warfare  and  may  even  be  helpful  for  understanding  what  armed 
struggle  may  look  like  in  the  future.  His  personal  example  is  both 
encouraging  and  discouraging,  since  he  shows,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  :s 
possible  to  develop  sound  principles  in  soite  of  radical  change,  arc,  o~ 
the  other,  that  the  most  correct  view  is  bv  no  means  the  one  most  I i *  el 
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I .  THE  PROBLEM 


In  a  masterful  lecture  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  his 
receiving  the  Chesney  Memorial  Gold  Medal  in  1973,  Michael 
Howard  enumerated  the  main  reasons  why  adapting  to  change  i 
peculiarly  difficult  -for  military  or  gan  1  z  at  1  ons  .  1  First.  1 
peacetime,  there  is  no  way  o-f  knowing  if  an  idea  is  right: 
second,  the  legitimate  and  ineluctable  requirements  for 
subordination  and  discipline  common  to  all  functioning  mill 
institutions  militate  against  the  emergence  and  organic atic 
survival  of  original  thinkers;  and  third,  the  demanc  for  sn 
technical  competence  has  recently  become  so  extreme  that  it 
tends  to  suppress  both  the  desire  and  the  ability  to  adores 
larger  issues  of  ooerational  significance. 

These  great  difficulties  notwithstanding,  adapting  to  cnarg 
the  sing  qua  non  of  military  success,  as  even  the  most  curs 
survey  of  military  history  from  the  Peloponnesian  Wars  to  t 
□resent  makes  clear.  Technological  cnange  tends  to  oe  much 
easier  to  quantify  and  to  adapt  to  than  other  types  of  char 
such  as  political  or  social  change.  But  adapting  to  even 


1 


technological  change  is  by  no  means  easy.  Clausewitz  puts  the 
problem  neatly: 


It  is  self-evident  that 
a  velocity  of  IGOh  feet 
black  powder  will  smash 
touches,  and  one  does  not  need  any  experience  to  know 
that.  But  how  many  hundred  other  circumstances  deter min 
the  effect  of  such  projectiles  more  precisely,  effects 
which  can  be  determined  only  throuqh  experience!  Arc  th 
physical  effect  is  indeed  not  the  only  one  that  we  nave 
to  take  into  account;  we  are  interested  in  the  moral 
effects  as  well,  and  those  can  be  determined  only  throve 
e  n,  p  e  r  i  e  r.  c  e  =  2 

Clausewitz  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  moral  effect  in 
particular  varies  dramatically  not  only  over  time,  put  Detween 
armies  as  well,  a  Napoleonic  French  Army  withstood,  without 
wavering,  casualties  from  fire  that  "one  simply  could  not 
believe"  and  still  function,  while  certain  troops  of  other 
European  armies  were  scattered  by  a  few  cannon  shots. 

Thus,  when  trying  to  estimate  the  effect  of  technol ogi cal  chang 
we  are  confronted  not  only  with  the  problem  of  under st and i ~ .g  t“ 
physical  battlefield  effects  of  a  technological  change — w!u:r 
:aa~t ter  -  ,:oc  ; ‘’ic  :  b=  c.au tee  z  t  f  ftten  -  ctaar  ttesso  -ossrr«ge  -  -  - 

laboratory — we  must  also  tale  into  account  the  moral  effects  of 
that  change,  which  can  be  influenced  by  a  multitude  a- 


an  iron  projectile  accelerated  t 
per  second  by  the  exolosion  of 
to  pieces  every  living  thing  it 


variables,  almost  all  of  which  are  hard  to  know  in  advance. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  argue  here  that  we  live  in  a  time  o-f 
rapid  technol  og  1  cal  trans-formation.  3  In  -fact,  so  many 
technol og 1  cal  changes  are  happening  so  rapidly  that  we  tend  to 
be  driven  back  to  an  understanding  analogous  to  Clausewitz 's 
most  simple  level:  we  understand  that  a  "projectile  will  smash 
to  pieces  every  living  thing  it  touches"  <cr  "a  Stinger  will 
usually  bring  down  a  helicopter  ana  often  a  jet";  or  "a  EftP  wi 
destroy  most  unprotected  communications  ana  data  processing 
equipment";  and  so  -Forth).  But  we  have  great  difficulty 
understanding  what  these  -Facts  should  mean  to  us  in  terms  c-F  o 
tactical  and  operational  doctrine,  our  training,  and  our 
organization.  We  may  perhaps  take  solace  -From  the  fact  that 
such  a  condition  is  the  norm  rather  than  the  exception  in  rece 
military  history.  Howard  inclines  toward  an  extreme  position: 
"I  am  tempted  indeed  to  declare  dogmatically  that  whatever 
doctrine  the  Armed  Forces  are  working  on  now,  they  have  get  it 
wrong."'*  But  that  in  no  way  diminishes  our  responsibility  as 
custodians  of  our  nation's  defense  to  attempt  to  master  the 
change  with  which  we  are  confronted. 

In  view  of  tne  well-founded  pessimism  of  Michael  Howarc  and 
others  equally  knowledgeable  of  the  history  of  military  affair 
the  question  is  how  we  should  go  about  doing  this.  How arc 
himself  has  two  suggestions.  On  the  one  hand,  and  wnen  someor 


of  Howard's  learning  says  it,  it  is  not  a  banality,  "Still  it  is 
the  task  o-f  military  science  in  an  age  o-f  peace  to  prevent  tne 
doctrines  -from  being  too  badly  wrong."3  In  other  words,  we 
should  struggle  as  best  we  can  against  the  odds  and  make  the 
very  best  guesses  we  can  about  the  character  c-f  a  -future 
conflict.  C. .  ‘he  other,  and  this  is  a  key  recommendation,  we 
carefully  preserve  "the  speed  with  which  we  am  able  to  adjust" 
once  a  war  actually  starts. * 

For  many  reasons,  Howard's  double  challenge  is  daunting,  and  one 
which  our  reason  combined  with  our  own  immediate  expedience  will 
be  unequal  to  meeting.  One  source  of  assistance  w.nic.h  we  ca¬ 
use  is  the  history  of  other  soldiers  struggling  to  comprehenc 
and  master  technological  change.  With  the  benefit  of  hindsight 
we  can  see  where  they  went  wrong  and  where  they  went  right. 
Although  we  must  continually  sharpen  our  awareness  of  how  tne:  r 
situation  is  different  from  ours,  we  can  also  look  for 
methodologies  and  attitudes  that  seemed  to  bring  them  clcse-~ 
the  realities  that  we  can  now  see  clearly,  and  attempt  to  turn 
those  methodologies  to  our  own  advantage.  Even  more 
importantly,  we  can  watch  the  process  of  change  and  see  whe^e  it 
was  useful  and  where  it  was  destructive;  we  can,  attemct  to  pick 
out  those  factors  which  encouraged  useful  change,  and  those 
which  impeded  it.  Finally,  we  can  attempt  to  trace  the  thought 
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processes  of  t  ;e  who  seem  to  have  met  the  challenaes  thev 
faced  the  best,  and  see  if  there  are  lessons  tnere  for  cur  own 
ways  of  thinking.'7' 

The  second  naif  of  the  19th  century  immediately  suggests  itself 
as  a  time  period  for  investigation.  During  these  fifty  years 
the  accelerating  rate  of  technological  chance  began  to  cnaller.ce 
the  ability  of  military  organizations  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
Three  examples  drawn  from  the  military  history  of  just  eig-t 
years,  1363-1370,  illustrate  the  point.  ”hev  also  illustrate 
the  gulf  between  the  objective  effect  of  a  given  technological 
change  ( Cl ausewi tz ' s  iron  projectile*  and  its  ultimate  military 
si gni f 1 cance. 

No  great  expertise  was  necessary  to  understand  that  tie 
railroad,  first  made  practical  in  the  1330)'  =  ,  offered  the 
capability  to  move  previously  unheard  of  tonnages  at 
unprecedented  speeds.  An  inkling  of  the  military  significance 
of  this  fact  was  provided  in  1363,  when  the  Union  Army  moved 
23,00*0  replacements  120)0)  miles  to  Chatanooga  in  one  week.0 
Not  only  was  the  speed  of  this  move  (over  170)  miles  a  dev)  more 
than  ten  times  faster  than  anything  that  could  r.ave  seen  c ream.ee 
of  forty  years  previously — it  also  ended  with  tne  t roots  in  an 
excellent  fighting  condition,  a  result  which  conic  not  have  peer, 
expected  had  the  units  been  subjected  to  even  two  da. =  or  forced 


The  Morse  telegraph — also  perfected  in  the  1330's  —  ottered  the 
potential  ot  instantaneous  commun 1  cat i on  over  enormous 
distances.  Both  the  potential  and  the  pittalls  ot  this 
radically  new  capability  emerged  in  1866,  when  Moltke  used  the 
telegraph  to  conduct  the  Prussian  War  against  Austria  trom 
locations  tar  behind  the  battle-fields.  The  extreme,  a* ten 
almost  amusing,  difficulties  which  Moltke  encountered  using  tm 
method  of  command  should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  it  succeeded 
and  that  by  and  large  von  Moltke  had  as  good  a  knowledge  ot  tne 
location  and  activities  of  his  armies,  spread  out  over  two 
hundred  miles  of  front,  as  Napoleon  had  a  Jena-Auer staedt .  wit- 
all  forces  within  a  compass  of  30  miles.  "* 

The  breech  loading  rifle  produced  what  can  only  be  described  as 
a  revolution  in  infantry  warfare.  As  an  example,  the  chasseoct 
rifle,  developed  by  a  French  artillery  technician  in  his  scare 
time,  could  Are  eight  rounds  a  minute  and  was  lethal  at  ranges 
well  bevond  1000  yards.10  In  spite  of  stubborn  resistance  or. 
the  part  of  procurement  officers,  the  French  Army  pecan 
equipping  with  the  chassecot  in  1866.  In  1370,  during  t“e 
battle  of  Gravel  otte-St .  Privat,  when  the  German  Guard  Ccr.-s 
attempted  to  assault  nine  battalions  of  French  infant^.-  ecu:  era 
with  the  chassecot  over  a  field  aoorox  i  matel  /  lOOv  vards  wide. 


This  assault,  which  by  Napoleonic  standards  had  a  good  chance 
success,  and  which  in  1814  would  certainly  have  led  to  hanc  t 
hand  combat  on  tne  position  of  the  defenders,  was  stooped,  wi 
over  8000  casualties,  600  yards  i_n  front  o+  that  position.13 

We  thus  see  that  by  1871  technological  developments  tnat 
potentially  could  lead  to  revolutionary  change  in  logistics, 
command ,  and  firepower  were  already  available.13  Commanders 
availed  themselves  of  the  new  technological  possibilities  wit 
varying  degrees  of  success,  but  there  were  numerous  soldiers 
denied  the  significance  of  the  changes  in  warfare  that  were 
before  their  eyes,  and  even  among  those  who  recognized  the. 
new  age  of  warfare  had  arrived,  there  was  passionate 
disagreement  as  how  best  to  take  advantage  of  them. 


This  debate  was  lively  in  the  F'russian  (now  at  least  nominal  1 
German)  General  Staff.13  Von  Moltke's  stature,  both  because 
of  his  victories  and  because  of  his  intellect,  tended  to  ccnv 
to  the  public  tne  impression  of  a  thoroughly  unified  gerev al 
staff  that  had  found  eternal  truth  and  was  engaged  in 
cultivating  it  for  Germany's  benefit.  One  presumes  tnat  e . en 
inside  the  staff  itself  Moltke's  authority  tended  to  limit  to 
some  extent  the  sharpness  of  the  debate.  But  it  was  not 
Moltke's  method  to  stifle  discussion  and,  as  he  admitted  and 


others  were  quick  to  point  out,  there  had  been  enough  problems 
on  the  German  side  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  to  make  it  clear 
that  major  changes  were  in  order.1-*  On  the  one  hand,  a 
significant  number  of  German  officers  still  clung  to  Napoleon 
views  of  warfare,  and  tenaciously  resisted  doctrinal  change, 
the  other  hand,  changed  logistical  realities,  the  problem  of 
controlling  armies  larger  than  had  ever  been  seen  before, 
fighting  on  frontages  that  had  previously  been  inconceivable, 
with  weapons  that  delivered  firepower  o+  a  quantity  and  a 
quality  that  challenged  ail  previous  concepts  of  battlefield 
maneuver  ,  all  called  for  a  major  rethinking  o*  how  wars  were  t 
be  fought.  Many  officers  thought  that  the  Napoleonic  model  ha 
c.  -rly  lost  much  of  its  utility.  In  the  ensuing  debate,  two 
scho._  of  thought  emerged  in  the  German  General  Staff. 

One,  which  e  'tually  triumphed  under  its  brilliant  proponent. 
Count  Alfred  von  .'chi  i  ef  f  en ,  held  that  the  conduct  of  war  was 
science,  and  that  wi  sufficient  planning  the  events  of  a 
campaign  could  be  forest  n  and  arranged  with  something  like 
mathematical  certainty.  In  vcn  Oreveid  s  words,  von  Schlieffe 
saw  a  ''timetable  war,"  in  which  he  "envisaged  the  destr  u.ct  i  on 
France  in  precisely  forty— two  days  of  preplanned 
maneuver  1  ng  .  "  1 53  Schlieffen's  vision  had  significant 
consequences:  "Schlieffen  and  Moltke  (the  Younger)  devised,  a 


imposed  on  the  German  army,  the  most  rigid  operational  plan 
which  had  ever  been  accepted  by  any  modern  arm/.1*-  Not  the 
least  because  o-f  Schl  i  e-f  ten  '  s  intellectual  tyranny,  this  view 
dominated  the  General  Gtaff  through  at  least  the  first  stages  of 

the  First  Wold  War.17 

The  other  school  of  thought  took  a  d i ametr 1  cal  1 y  opoasite 
approach.  Conceding  that  warfare  was  inherently  chaotic,  an: 
that  the  revolutions  in  technology  and  political  or gar i c at i on 
since  Napoleon  mad  made  it  even  more  so,  the  proponents  of  this 
school  argued  that  the  only  possible  response  to  the  new 
situation  was  to  create  organizational  structures  and  develop 
tactics  that  were  flexible  enough  to  function  without  rigid 
centralized  control .  Even  more  important,  they  were  able  to  see 
that  technology  had  forced  a  fundamental  change  in  the  character 
cf  warfare  itself,  and  they  began  thinking  in  terms  which  we 
would  today  call  operational.  In  retrospect ,  their  views  seem 
to  make  much  more  sense  for  modern  warfare  not  only  at  the  eno 
of  the  19th  century,  but  for  much  of  the  20th  centurv  as  well. 

The  the  leader  of  this  second  group,  General  Sigismunc  von 
Schlichting,  was  retired  "without  adequate  explanation  in  13c; , 
a  sacrifice,  as  he  put  it,  to  the  mechanical  brains  of  the 
Army."1"  But  he  was  e  diligent  writer  both  before  and  after 
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his  retirement,  and  his  books,  articles,  and  correspondence  kept 
his  influence  alive  both  in  the  German  Army  and  beyond  it,  and 
provide  us  with  an  excellent  insight  into  his  mode  of 
thought.1’  He  was  among  the  -first  to  recognize  clearly  tnat 
the  technological  changes  o-f  the  19th  Century  had  created  a  new 
form  o-f  the  military  art — what  we  now  call  the  operational  art. 
His  biography  shows  us  the  temperament  and  education  tnat  make  a 
soldier  open  to  change;  his  thought  gives  us  a.  clear  insignt  i~ 
the  -forces  which  created  the  operational  z.r t. 

Although  he  was  the  son  of  a  commander  of  tne  Kr  i eo-akaosmi e . 
Schlichtmg  never  went  tnere.  He  spent  three  years  at  tne 
universities  of  Bonn  and  Goettingen  instead.  He  also  received 
his  first  general  staff  assignment  very  late — in  his  19th  year 
of  service — and  participated  in  Prussia's  two  great  wars  in  the 
second  half  of  the  19th  Century  as  a  line  rather  than  a  staff 
officer.  In  1366  he  commanded  a  company;  in  1870—1871,  a 
battalion.  In  neither  case  did  his  unit  see  particularlv 
intense  action.  After  the  Fr anco- Prussi an  War,  ha  rose  very 
rapidly  through  the  ranks,  and  commanded  a  corps  --rom  1S8A  to 
1896.  In  1896  he  was  suddenly  retired,  probably  because  of 
continuing  disagreements  with  Sch 1 l ef f en . 30  It  was  in 
retirement  that  he  wrote  the  works  which  today  giwe  us  lnsionc 


into  how  he  thought. 
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II.  SCHLICHTING 'S  THOUGHT 


Schl lcntinq  spent  the  entirety  ot  his  long  career  trying  to  cone 
to  grips  with  tecnnol  ogi  cal  change  and  modify  the  doctrine  anc 
practice  of  the  German  Army  in  accordance  with  the  realities  o~ 
the  modern  battlefield.  His  success  as  a  trainer  and  as  a 
theoretician  puts  him  in  the  front  rank  of  German  soldiers  r - 
the  last  half  of  the  19th  century.  Ne  have  already  see"  new 
this  effort  became  his  life's  work,  and  how  it  was  influenced  o- 
his  experiences.  An  examination  of  how  he  came  to  his  views,  as 
he  developed  them  in  his  major  works,  will  not  only  give  us  an 
insight  into  the  problems  facing  those  who  developed  modern 
warfare,  but  will  also  show  us  how  clarity  of  thought  was 
maintained  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  change,  and  may  give  us 
clues  as  to  the  best  way  of  mastering  our  own  situation.  At  the 
same  time,  we  can  gain  insight  into  the  emergence  o-1  a 
qualitatively  different  form  of  war  that  ultimately  became  Known 
as  the  operational  art.  It  is  important  to  realize  ar  the 
outset  that  opposition  to  Schlichting  s  ideas  came  dv  no  means 
from  one  direction  only.  Many  of  his  opponents,  particularly 
early  in  his  career,  never  recognized  that  Napoleonic  warfare, 
and  the  lessons  drawn  from  it,  could  be  applied  tu  moaern 
situations  only  with  fundamental  modifications.  Later 


opponents,  Schlieffen  being  the  most  notable,  recognized  the 
need  *'or  change,  but  did  not  -follow  the  path  Schlichting  s 
experience  as  a  commander  had  suggested  to  him. 

Pr i nc i o 1 es  is  our  best  available  guide  to  Schlichting  s  ideas. 

It  was  written  immediately  after  his  retirement,  when  his 
experience  as  a  soldier  was  still  -fresh  in  his  mind,  and  he  had 
ample  leisure  to  reflect  on  it;  it  was  Schlichtinq 's  most 
systematic  work,  its  sheer  size  (747  pages)  allowed  him  the 
scope  to  develop  his  arguments  the  way  he  wanted  to.  It  is 
divided  into  three  volumes:  the  first,  "The  Tactics  of  Weapons 
in  Light  of  the  Army  Regulations";  the  second,  "Troop 
Leading — First  Book,  Operations";  and  the  third,  "Troop 
Leading — Second  Book,  Tactics  in  the  Service  of  Operations".  It 
is  the  second  volume  which  will  most  engage  our  attention  here, 
because  that  is  the  one  explicitly  dedicated  to  the  distinction 
between  the  old  and  the  new  ways  of  conducting  war. 

Schlichting  believes  that  a  technological  revolution  has 
occurred  in  the  time  since  Napoleon  and  Clausewitz. 

The  teachings  of  today  are  based  immediately  on  those  of 
Napoleonic  (times) !  ...  As  opposed  to  this,  the 

means  for  making  war  have  changed  and  intensified  between 
1315  and  1866  as  mmabhaasw«asssa«cefe-*vt2cbeeseear  i  £ 

a  thousand  years  previously.  To  mention  here:  increase 

in  infrastructure  and  the  building  of  roads;  the 
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railroad;  the  electric  telegraph,  the  ri-fled  weapon,  and 
the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  Army  as  a  result  o-f 
Scharnhor  st  '  s  general  liability  -for  military  service. 

All  o-f  these  -factors  must  be  taken  together  with  their 
collective  e-f-fect  in  order  to  develop  a  strategy  o-f  the 
present  day,  which  indeed  can  only  be  called  bv  Moltkes 
name.  Doing  that  is  the  purpose  o-f  our  treatment.33 

Schlichting  does  not  take  these  technological  changes  at  their 

face  value.  What  is  primary  for  him  is  the  fact  that  war  as 

practiced  has  changed.  He  uses  the  example  of  the  change  in  an 

actual  battle  to  illustrate  his  point,  drawing  from  the  best 

possible  source,  Ci ausewi tz , 33  for  his  description  of  a 

generic  Napoleonic  battle.  The  important  question,  he  insists, 

is  whether  Clausewitz's  description  of  a  battle  could  be  applie 

to  any  battle  since  1859.  "A  flat  no  is  the  answer ,  and  it 

cannot  even  for  one  moment  remain  doubtful."** 


There  are  many  important  differences.  The  most  striking 
difference  is  the  way  battle  begins.  Clausewitz:  "One  quietly 

arranges  the  army  in  huge  masses  next  to  and  behind  each  other 
.  .  .  "  According  to  Schlichting  "In  the  present  day,  no 

battle  begins  this  way,  and  no  battle  can.  The  number  of 
combatants,  and  their  armament,  make  it  impossible."33  A 
modern  battle  develops  under  a  whole  new  set  of  conditions,  and 
is  influenced  by  a  completely  new  set  of  factors.  The  result  i 
that  "the  whole  antiquated  Cl auesewi tz i an  picture  of  battle  can 
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be  thrown  overboard. "2* 


He  is  not  particularly  disturbed  to  -find  himself  in  a  situation 
of  change  and  uncertainty.  "There  is  absolutely  no 
all-encompassing  strategic  teaching,  whether  one  gets  it  out  c-f 
teaching  books  o-f  the  past  or  the  demands  and  the  experiences  o-f 
the  present.  1127  At  the  end  o-f  Pr  i  nc  i  p  1  es  he  remarks: 

This  immense  subject  is  simply  inexhaustible,  and 
-furthermore  it  is  liable  to  continuous  change.  It  is  a 
living,  organic  creature  that  continually  produces  new 

seeds. a“ 

His  concern  is  to  work  -from  -fundamental  battle-field  -facts  to  an 
overal  1  view  o-f  the  best  way  to  conduct  a  war  under 
c  l  rcumstances  as  he  knows  them.  His  method  o-f  doing  this  is 
interesting  to  theorists,  historians,  and  soldiers  alike  because 
it  shows  the  development  of  what  we  would  cal  1  operational 
conditions  with  extraordinary  clarity,  and  at  the  same  time 
points  out  some  fundamental  truths  about  them  which  have  great 
validity  today.  Of  perhaps  even  wider  significance,  it  shows  a 
dedicated  soldier  yoking  the  power  of  theory  with  that  of 
practical  experience  for  the  attainment  of  his  mission. 

Sch 1 i cht i ng  '  s  analysis  real  1 y  begins  with  a  19th  century  version 
of  the  now  somewhat  suspect  slogan  "What  can  be  seen  can  be  nit: 
what  can  be  hit  can  be  killed."  In  his  case,  the  weapons 
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occasioning  the  observation  are  the  br eech -1 oad i ng  rifle  and 
rifled  artillery  firing  explosive  projectiles.  In  the 


Napoleonic  wars  no  one  "entertained  the  glimmer  of  a  suspicio 
of  what  firepower  would  be  like  in  the  succeeding  fifty 
years.3''  The  consequence  of  this  new  firepower  was  greatly 
increased  dispersion  on  the  battlefield,  changed  significance 
terrain,  and  a  rise  in  the  importance  of — shovels: 


The  manner  of  fighting  caused  by  modern  weaponry  requi 
mobility  ( Bewegungsf r ei hei t )  on  the  part  of  masses  [of 
soldiers] ,  and  their  dispersion  in  terrain  for  the 
selection  of  locations  that  prevent  unhindered  enemy 
observation  and  can  not  be  reached  immediately  by 
targeted  enemy  fire  (Tr ef f 1 ei stungen ) .  Rock  and  wooc 
lose  their  time-tested  significance  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Protecting  terrain  elevations,  behind  which 
direct  fire  cannot  reach,  and  where  concentrated  reser 
cannot  be  discovered  without  special  effort,  serve  tho 
old  functions  better,  and  provide  the  opportunity  as 
needed  to  take  the  offensive,  or  to  change  location  . 

.  Day  by  day,  earth  becomes  the  only  worthwhile 
protection  on  the  field  of  battle  .  .  .  and  so  the 

shovel  becomes  the  absolutely  i nd i spensi b 1 e  tool,  even 
for  offensives  .  .  .  30 

This  observation  is  not  an  end  point  for  Schlichting,  but  a 
point  of  departure.  As  a  practical  soldier,  he  knows  very  we 
that  changes  on  the  battlefield  require  changes  throughout  oh 
conceptual,  organizational ,  and  physical  military  structure. 
"In  any  event,  Clausewitz's  view,  on  which  ours  is  predicated 
remains  valid:  when  the  nature  of  one  force  changes,  it  has 
reflexive  effect  on  the  others."31 
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He  already  had  a  good  idea  of  what  some  of  those  changes  would 
be  when  he  was  a  colonel  and  a  corps  chief  of  staff  nearly  20 
years  previously.  To  begin  with,  the  changed  significance  of 
terrain  has  a  direct  impact  on  both  formations  and  command  and 
control  at  the  tactical  level: 


Every  [unique!  piece  of  terrain  that  must  be  used,  ever 
if  its  true  character  has  been  scarcely  recognized, 
implacably  demands  a  special  disposition.  But  the 
infantry  that  has  to  conduct  the  battle,  no  matter  how 
dispersed  the  situation  has  forced  it  to  become,  must  fc 
capable  and  trained  to  maintain  this  disposition  while 
remaining  within  the  bounds  of  its  organ 1 2 at 1  on  .  A 
single  directing  will  can  accomplish  its  ends  in  combat 
neither  through  orders  nor  through  templates.  Another 
means  is  necessary  to  maintain  organization  in  infantry 
combat .  3a 

There  is  only  one  way  to  do  this: 


CClausewitz!  doubts  whether  the  amount  of  tactical 
training  at  the  lower  level®,  is  sufficient  to  produce 
Cin  a  combat  situation!  unified  actions  based  on  nothin 
but  an  original  disposition.  But  he  had  not  experience 
the  tearing  up  process,  the  highly  dispersed  formations 
made  necessary  by  the  battle  against  the  breech-1 oace^ . 
For  the  new  battle  tactics  of  the  infantry,  a  higher 
level  of  training  down  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  lease 
is  absalutelv  necessary.  Calling  this  forth  and 
cultivating  it,  increasing  independence  and  reigning  in 
willfulness  is  the  purpose  of  the  spiritual  work  in  whi 
we  are  currently  involved.'33 
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Simplified,  and  translated  into  our  current  terminology, 
Schl i cht 1 ng  '  s  argument  reads:  "Modern  firepower  makes 

Auf tragstakti k  at  all  levels  absolutely  essential."3* 

The  same  firepower  that  makes  Auf  tragstakti k  necessary,  al 
a  decisive  influence  on  the  way  battle  develops.  We  have 
already  seen  that  Schlichting  regards  the  way  battle  begin 
one  of  the  clearest  distinctions  between  Napoleonic  warfar 
warfare  in  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century.  This  may- 
obvious  but  of  little  importance;  Schlichting  shows,  howev 
that  it  has  the  most  far-reaching  consequences,  not  only  f 
we  fight  but  for  how  we  think  about  warfare. 

To  understand  what  Schlichting  is  saying,  we  must  clear  up 
potentially  confusing  change  in  terminology  between 
Schl i chting ' s  time  and  our  own.  We  normally  think  of 
"operational "  as  an  adjective  describing  a  particular  1  eve 
war,  although  we  tend  to  have  considerable  difficulty  in 
describir.g  just  what  that  level  is.  Dr.  Daniel  Hughes,  th 
Combined  Arms  Center  Historian  at  Ft.  Leavenworth  Kansas, 
pointed  out  that  for  the  Germans  of  Schlichting  s  time, 
"operati  v"  had  to  do  with  movement  exclusively.315 
Schlichting,  unlike  Clausewitz,  uses  Operat  i  oner;  freouerti 
Unfortunately,  he  seems  to  regard  its  meaning  as  self-evid 
and  in  Principles  he  nowhere  formally  defines  it.  As  with 
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Clausewitz,  however,  his  usage  implies  Dr.  Hughes' 
def  1  m  t  i  on  .  The  -force  of  his  thought,  however,  eventually 
gives  the  word  a  much  wider  significance  than  it  may  originally 
have  had.  Partly  as  a  consequence  of  this,  modern  German  usage 
approximates  current  American  terminology.  Erich  von  Manstem 
describes  his  attack  on  Pol  and  and  his  capture  of  Warsaw  as  "Di 
□perationen  des  Heeresqruppe  Sued".37,  Thus  we  and  Schlichting 
use  words  which  are  cognates  in  two  very  different  ways:  when  w 
say  "operational  "  we  mean  a  1  evel  :  when  he  says  " operat i  v !l  he 
means  a  k i n d  of  activity.  There  is  for  Schlichting  no  smcctn 
transition  between  strategy,  operational  art,  and  tactics.  re 
has  strategy  and  tactics;  operations,  in  the  sense  of  movements 
can  be  a  part  of  both. 

In  Napoleonic  warfare,  as  described  by  Clausewitz,  there  was 
always  a  clear  distinction  between  oper at  1 onen .  on  the  one  hand 
and  tactics  on  the  other.  This  was  true  because  there  was 
always  a  stage  between  them,  namely  dep 1 oyment /concentr at : on 
( Auf  mar  sch )  on  the  battlefield.  The  same  reason  made  deployme1" 
and  concentr at i on  both  necessary  and  possible:  the  limited 
firepower  available  to  a  soldier  carrying  a  smoothbore, 
muzzle-loading  rifle  could  become  combat  effective  only  wne.n 
great  masses  of  soldiers  were  marshaled  on  the  same  spot;  it  wa 
possible  to  marshal  great  masses  of  soldiers  together  on  tne 

1  o 

1  Uw 


same  spot  because  at  the  limited  range  of  the  available 
firepower.  But  with  the  development  of  new  weapons  all  of  this 
changes;  masses  of  soldiers  are  less  necessary  for  combat 
effectiveness,  and  are  also  e>: traordi nar  1 1  y  vulnerable  to  the 
huge  amounts  of  firepower  suddenly  available  all  over  the 
battlefield.  As  a  result,  armies  transition  from  movement  to 
combat  without  there  being  any  clearly  defined  intervening 
stage.  Instead  of  having  a  three  stage  process  of 
Qoerati onsn ( movement ) -dep 1 oyment / concent rat i on -comb at  now  trsre 
are  only  two  stages:  "The  battle  develops  directly  from  the 
Operationen.  (From  here  on,  I  will  use  the  German  words 

oper at i on  and  oper at  1 v  in  Schl lchtinq  s  sense.  )  Even  this 
distinction  tends  to  break  down — because  there  is  no  intervening 
step,  the  dispositions  on  the  battlefield  are  initially  the 
dispositions  for  movement,  and  the  possibilities  of  maneuver  are 
severely  restricted  by  the  movement  possibilities  of  the  units 
trying  to  approach  the  battlefield;  with  no  intervening  stage  cf 
deployment  to  separate  them,  oper  at i onen  and  comoat  tenc  to 
merge  into  one  another.  At  the  larger  unit  level.  Decause  of 
the  delays  imposed  by  the  system  of  command,  thev  become  toe 
same  thing. "Such  circumstances  change  the  method  of 
warmaking  from  the  ground  up  .  .  . " 
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This  change  takes  place  under  circumstances  which  are  radically 
changed  in  other  ways  as  well,  and  Schlichtinq  analyses  them  tor 
their  implications.  As  has  already  been  mentioned,  modern 
weaponry  disperses  a  -formation  at  a  given  size  over  a  much 
larger  area;  but  modern  -formations  in  a  given  theater  are  in  the 
aggregate  also  absolutely  much  larger  than  those  which  were  seer 
at  the  beginning  o-f  the  19th  century.  The  two  factors  amplify 
one  another  so  that 

''the  enlarged  peoples  armv  tyrannically  demands  a  large- 
expanse  of  terrain,  ana  this  in  turn  is  only  ossicle 
because  increased  infrastructure  provides  in  its  dense 
net  of  roads  the  necessary  means  of  movement.*1 

Road  nets  (as  opposed  to  roads)  become  necessary  merely  to  move 
the  unwieldy  formations  which  the  commander  has  at  his  disposal: 
as  we  shall  soon  see,  road  nets  become  even  more  vital  to 
actually  employing  them  in  combat. 

As  the  commander  moves  his  armv,  ne  must  red  on  wit,',  t  ~  e  *  ?:t 
that  because  of  increased  firepower,  mere  frontal  attao  c  o-  a 
defender  wi 1 1  under  normal  circumstances  fai 1  di sastrcc si  .  : 
furthermore,  of  all  barriers,  'the  2000  meter  deep  clear  * : e 1 c 
g  *  fire  .  .  .  held  frontall  /  is  the  strongest,  ccsiticr 

imaginable. Put  another  wav,  that  the  area  previously 
sought  for  a  battle  y  both  sides  row  has  ad  vent  aces  or.  1  .  *  :r 


the  de-fender-  the  attacker  will  avoid  it,  i.e.  ,  he  will  have  to 
■find  same  way  of  moving  his  forces  around  it. 

Schlichting  has  now  presented  us  with  a  picture  of  an  attack! no 
army  of  unprecedented  size,  moving  linearly  distributed  along 
multiple  routes,  probably  in  ignorance  of  the  exact  location  cf 
the  enemy.  The  commander  is  in  a  situation  in  which  r.e  knows 
that  the  many  small  units  leading  the  formation  will  have  at 
least  to  begin  fighting  without  further  direction  and  -.rat  ~  e 
will  have  to  maneuver  around  any  significant  forces  the  enemy 
may  nave  located  where  they  have  clear  fields  of  fire.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  situation  is  qualitatively  different  from  the 
one  faced  by  commanders  at  the  beginning  of  the  lQth  century. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  there  is  a  tremendous  problem  cf  command 
and  control.  Schlichting  had  two  answers  to  the  problems  of 
centralized  control .  One  was — don't  attempt  it  at  all;  leave  it 
to  well -trained  subordinates.  His  other  was  the  electric 
telegraph  either  in  its  permanent  or  field  form.  Schlichting 
has  a  high  opinion  cf  its  capability: 

The  expanded  scale  of  the  operations  requires  some  line 
of  oversight,  and  the  telegraph  eliminates  any 
differences  between  reported  information  and  arrargemer.ts 
based  on  it.  We  already  see  in  18<b6  that  two  armies  in 
Bohemia  separated  by  sixty  miles  could  communicate  with 
one  another  more  rapidly  and  effectively  bv  wav  c-*  Berlin 
than  the  First  and  Second  Armies  could  communicate  bv  tne 
famous  ride  of  the  members  Dragoon  Guards  Regiment  . 
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Schlichtinq  may  have  given  wire  communication  more  than  its  du 
particularly  with  respect  to  its  battle-field  utility.*'*  TU,o 
Qpgrati onen  have  taken  on  vastly  increased  importance,  however 
and  this  importance  extends  most  emphatically  to  the  initial 
strategic  concentrati on  and  deployment;  at  that  stage,  the 
importance  and  efficacy  of  the  telegraph  is  indisputable.  The 
diminutive  telegraph  wire  takes  it  place  alongside  the  highway 
and  the  railroad  as  an  essential  "-connection"  ( Verb  1  ndunq )  *s 
All  of  these  factors  taken  together  have  a  revolationarv  impac 
on  what  wins  and  loses  wars.  A  particularly  dramatic  example 
this  fact  is  the  change  in  the  relative  advantages  of  interior 
and  exterior  lines.  According  to  Schlichting,  the  possession 
interior  lines  was  regarded  as  the  key  to  victory  in  the  early 
19th  century. 

As  long  as  armies  were  of  such  a  sice  that,  even  wnen 
concentrated ,  they  remained  more  mobile  Cthan  those  of 
the  present  day  arel,  attacking  along  interior  lines 
first  one  side  and  the  the  other  side  of  an  opponent  wh 
was  still  divided  was  a  relatively  easy  game  to  plav,  a 
so  they  could  exploit  their  shorter  lines  bv  the  use  =f 
faster  movements.  It  took  less  time,  and  it  could  be 
completed  in  a  relatively  limited  area,  and  it  was 
therefore  possible  to  maintain  the  initiative.  The 
length  of  the  march  column  was  less  important,  as  long 
it  did  not  effect  the  total  movement  time  too 
decisively.  The  divided  forces  Con  the  exterior  lines] 
on  the  other  hand,  even  when  thev  were  all  located  the 
same  distance  from  the  enemy  Con  interior  lines!  were 
eternally  at  a  disadvantage  because  the  reporting  of 
information  took  a  long  time,  anc  the  communication  of 
orders  necessary  for  united  action  also  required  a 
significant  investment  in  time.  As  a  consequence  the 
ooer  at i  v  instructions  to  separated  parts  of  the  armv 


exterior  lines]  hobbled  along  behind  the  already 
completed  actions  at  the  opponent  Cin  the  central 
position]  and  were  overcome  by  events.'4* 


In  the  modern  case,  realities  have  changed.  First  of  all,  the 
-.eld  telegraph  now  makes  control  of  even  the  peripheries  of  th 
army  practical  in  real  time.47  With  that,  the  critical 
advantage  in  command  and  control  enjoyed  by  the  army  with 
interior  lines  disappears.  Even  supposing  that  that  advantage 
were  maintained,  however,  the  army  on  interior  lines  would  have 
tremendous  difficulty  exploiting  it  because  of  the  sheer 
physical  difficulty  of  moving  an  army  of  a  modern  sice.'46* 

There  is  nothing  more  important  than  maintaining  oper at i v 
freedom,  and  that  is  precisely  what  an  army  concentrated  on 
interior  lines  has  permanently  lost.  "A  concentrated  army  has 
to  disperse  in  order  to  move  .  .  .  "4*  The  army  on  the 

inside  simply  does  not  have  the  room  to  do  this;  there  is  not 
enough  room  for  the  road  nets  it  needs.  The  central  position 
thus  "is  the  pinnacle  of  unhealthiness  for  modern  combat"30 
and  not  just  because  of  the  factors  already  mentioned. 

Modern  firepower  has  a  range  and  intensity  unheard  cf  in 
Napoleonic  times,  with  enormous  consequences: 

Interior  locations  and  positions  on  the  battlefields  hav 
become  nearly  defenseless,  in  other  terms,  are  exposed  t 
effects  Cof  firepower]  that  quickly  bring  annihilation. 
That  is  the  consequence  of  long  range  weapons  which  car. 


reach  right  to  the  middle  of  such  collections.  The 
larger  armies  get,  the  easier,  faster,  and  often  more 
unexpectedly  the  doubtful  enough  operat 1 v  advantages  of 
interior  lines  turn  into  tactical  disadvantages.01 

What  was  previously  the  most  desirable  position  has  become  the 

least  desirable.  A  revolution  in  strategy  and  tactics  has 

occurred . 

Schl 1 ch t i ng ' s  analysis  is  of  course  based  on,  and  inspired  by, 
number  of  historical  examples,  the  most  dramatic  of  these  bein 
the  battle  of  Sedan  in  1870.  Reading  Michael  Howard's  classic 
account  of  that  battle33  brings  to  life  Sch 1 i cht i ng  '  s 
theoretical  observation  and  analysis;  from  the  point  of  view  c 
the  victim,  Ducrot's  summation  of  the  French  situation  should 
stand  as  a  perpetual  warning  to  all  those  considering  a  centra 
position  in  modern  warfare:  "Nous  sommes  dans  un  pot  de 

chambre,  et  nous  y  serons  emmerdes. "°3 


III.  SCHL I CHT I NG 'S  LEGACY 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  shown  how  Schl ichtinq  was  able  to 
translate  technol ogi cal  chanaes  into  battlefield  effects  ana 
finally  into  new  tactical,  oper at i v .  and  strategic  principles. 
His  interest  as  a  soldier,  of  course,  was  to  change  the  doctri 
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and  war  -fighting  habits  o-f  the  Berman  Army.  In  light  o-f  the 
course  o-f  the  First  and  even  the  Second  World  War,  Schlichting 
seems  to  have  had  a  remarkable  insight  into  the  essentials  o-f 
modern  combat.  Vet,  historically  and  personally  he  -failed.  Hi 
great  opponent  was  Schl  i  e-f-f  en84  and  it  was  the  Schlie-f-fen  plan 
that  took  Germany  into  the  First  World  War.  Sch 1 i cht 1 ng  '  s 
retirement  in  1S96  stands  as  the  o-f-ficial  seal  on  his  de-feat, 
and  his  major  books  were  written  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
outsider  carrying  on  the  battle  which  he  lost  as  an  insider.  I 
was  indeed  the  "mechanical  brains  of  the  army"3®  who 
determined  how  the  Germans  opening  campaign  of  the  First  World 
War  was  to  be  fought.  had  Schlichting  won,  no  doubt  that 
campaign  would  have  been  fought  differently.  On  the  other  hand 
we  miss  his  enormous  contribution  to  the  German  Army  if  we 
concentrate  too  much  on  that  fact. 

The  Infantry  Regulation  of  IBS'S,  with  a  few  revisions,  was  stil 
in  force  at  the  start  of  the  WW  I,  and  many  of  the  tactics  whic 
Schlichting  had  striven  against,  such  as  the  "boundlessly 
useless"  infantry  assault  in  dense  linear  formation,  were  less 
in  evidence  on  the  German  side  than  on  the  Allied.  Mors 
importantly,  the  Germans  seemed  to  be  better  at  learning  from 
experience,  as  Falkenhayn's  plan  for  Verdun,  or  Ludendcrff  s 
March  1918  offensive  showed.  The  habit  of  critical  analysis 


which  Schlichting  developed  in  countless  subordinates  probably 
paid  enormous  dividends  here,  and  the  "Hutier"  tactics  which  the 
Germans  used  to  such  devastating  effect  in  the  spring  of  1918 
would  have  been  unthinkable  without  the  tradition  o-f  subordinate 
independence  and  responsibility  which  Schlichting  so  assiduously 
cultivated.  His  views  on  many  subjects  were  proven  to  be  right 
'or  r.t  least,  oetter  tnan  ar.yene  sloe's)  in  the  combat  -five  or 
more  years  a-fter  his  death.  In  retrospect  he  now  looks  like  a 
prophet,  not  just  of  the  possibilities  o-f  infantry  combat,  but 
of  changes  in  command,  the  relationship  o-f  space  to  force  on  the 
modern  battle-field,  and  the  transition  -from  movement  to  battle. 
It  is  thus  correct  to  say  that  the  Schlichting  tradition  (more 
correctly  the  Mol tke-Schl i chti ng  tradition)  remained  alive  in 
the  German  Army. 

But  not  just  the  German  Army.  It  reappears,  with  due,  if 
belated,  credit  to  its  creator  in  the  armies  and  staffs  of 
revolutionary  Russia.8*  Sch 1 i cht 1 ng ' s  work  had  been  known  to 
a  few  officers  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Army  for  some  time,  when 
translation  and  publication  of  Rr i no i p 1 es  into  Russian  made  it 
readily  available  to  all.07  In  the  turbulent  times  of  the 
Russian  Revolutions  and  Civil  War,  Sch 1 i cht i ng ' s  thought  met 
less  resistance  than  it  had  earlier  in  Germany.  he  thus  came  to 
be  seen  as  a  significant  figure  in  the  development  of  Soviet 
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doctn  ne 


The  tact  that  the  bankruptcy  of  previous  military 
doctrine  had  been  demonstrated  to  everyone's  satisfaction  during 
the  First  World  War  was  no  doubt  important  as  well. 


Schlichting  in  the  Germany  of  the  late  19th  century  had  played  a 
different  -ole  than  the  one  he  eventually  took  over  in  the 
Soviet  Union  of  the  1920's.  In  the  farmer  case  he  was  the  avant 
Q  ar  d  e ,  in  tne  1  at  ctf'  t_  a  =  e  ,  lie  was  a  somewhat  udiao  Liiiitf-.cn  v.  nose 
ideas  were  fruitful  as  the  starting  ooint  for  those  wno  were 
developing  a  Soviet  theory  of  warfare. 

Schlichting  ended  his  long  life  with  the  very  mistake 
against  which  he  fought  for  half  a  century:  he 
approached  the  analysis  and  evaluation  of  new  events 
using  an  old  yardstick;  Moltke's  scale  was  just  as 
obsolete  for  the  20th  century  as  Napoleon's  scale  had 
been  for  Moltke's  epoch. s“ 

This  does  not  mean  that  his  ideas  are  of  no  use,  merely  that 
they  have  to  be  modified. 

We  can  trace  one  of  Sch 1 i cht i ng ' s  thoughts  from  its  original 
expression,  through  its  subsequent  Sovieticed  version,  to  its 
current  place  in  Soviet  doctrine,  significantly  chanqec,  but 
still  r ecogn i z ab 1 e .  Simultaneously,  we  can  see  more  clearly 
what  Schlichting  meant  and  how  his  insights  were  a  result  of  the 
emergence  of  the  operational  art  of  war. 
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In  his  long  discussion  on  the  importance  o-f  preserving  the 
•freedom  o-f  a  given  commander  to  act  independently,  Schlichtina 
mentions  occasionally  that  in  the  event  the  enemy  is  encountered 
in  a  -forti-fied  position  this  -freedom  will  have  to  be  drastically 
reduced,  and  i -f  the  position  is  to  be  taken  at  ail  it  will  have 
to  be  attempted  with  a  severe  degree  o-f  centralized 
control.  B<*  This  observation,  in  conjunction  witK 
Schl  i  cht  i  ng  '  s  discussion  o-f  the  way  battle  develops,  leads  tc 
the  idea  o-f  a  meeting  engagement  as  a  special  kind  o-f  battle. 
According  to  A.  A.  Svechin,  a  prominent  Soviet  writer  on  the 
development  o-f  Russian  military  doctrine  and  a  member  o-f  the 
Soviet  General  Sta-f-f  under  Frunze,-*0  this  idea  was 


"another  great  service  of  Schlichting  ...  to  him 
belongs  the  distinct  division  of  two  categories  of 
offensive:  one  against  a  fortified  enemy,  requirin 

centralized  control ;  and  a  meeting  offensive  agains 
enemy  who  has  not  yet  completed  his  deployment  and  1; 
yet  1 n  order . 


These  ideas  still  appear  in  Sosiet  tactical  doctrine.-*3  The 


meeting  engagement  in  current  Soviet  doctrine  sounds  like  an 
extreme  illustration  of  Sch 1 i cht i ng  '  s  contention  that 


oper at 1 onen  in  the  modern  day  merge  into  battles  without  any 
intervening  stage: 
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Upon  contact,  actions  of  the  CRF  (Combat  Reconnaissance 
Patrol)  are  to —  .  .  .attempt  to  penetrate  the  enemy 

main  force  .  .  .  Actions  of  the  FSE  [Forward  Securit 

Element],  moving  in  column  behind  the  CRF'  by  up  to  10 
kilometers  are  to  — advance  at  maximum  speed;  engage  th 
enemy  with  all  weapons;  develop  the  tight.  At  the  time 
of  the  initial  contact,  the  advance  guard  main  body  is 
moving  in  march  column  5-10  kilometers  behind  the  FSE. 
The  commander  — .  .  .  launches  the  attack.  When  the 

advance  guard  becomes  engaged,  the  main  force  continues 
its  forward  movement  [and  in  turn  engages  the  enemy,  if 
there  is  anything  left  to  engage!. <b3 


In  modern  Soviet  doctrine,  however,  Schl i cht i ng  ’  s  idea  has  P 
el aborated  into  three  forms:  the  meeting  engagement  (just 
described),  attack  from  the  march  against  a  defending  enemy, 
attack  from  a  position  in  direct  contact  against  a  defending 
enemy.  We  have  seen  how  the  meeting  engagement  fits  into 
Sch 1 i cht i ng  '  s  ideas  precisely.  The  attack  from  a  position  i 
contact  is  really  a  throwback  to  the  older  form  of  warfare*4 


n 


The  attack  from  the  march,  however,  is  not  so  easily 
categorized.  One  is  initially  tempted  to  see  it  as  a 
of  Sch 1 i cht i ng ' s  idea. 


h-  p  r.  p  f  i 


An  attac k  from  the  march ,  the  preferred  method  o*  at t sc 
is  launched  from  march  formation  out  of  assemblv  areas 
the  rear.  Subunits  deploy  laterally  at  designated 
control  lines  and  assume  attack  formation  within 
approx  i  matel  y  1,000  meters  of  enemy  defenses.4'55 
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very  like 


On  the  other  hand,  mutat i s  mutandi s ,  it  also  looks 
Frederick  the  Great's  oblique  order**  and  even  more  like 
Guibert's  system  o-f  deployment  mechanized.*7.  In  -fact,  that 
precisely  what  it  is. 

This  presents  a  problem.  Has  the  internal  combustion  engine 
paradox  i  cal  1  y  brought  us  back  to  the  -forms  o-f  war-fare  prevsl 
in  the  13th  century?  The  question  is  worth  a  thorough 
investigation,  because  when  we  have  answered  it  we  will  see 
how  great  a  revolution  has  occurred ,  and  where  the  true  locu 
that  revolution  is. 

Clausewitz  had  said:  "One  quietly  arranges  the  army  in  huge 

masses  next  to  and  behind  each  other."*-  Schlichting  quotes 
Clausewitz  and  then  states  categor i cal  1 y  "In  the  present  day 
battle  begins  this  way  and  no  battle  can.  The  number  o-f 
combatants  and  their  armament  make  it  impossible."*’  On 
reflection,  Schlichting,  at  least,  seems  to  be  wrong. 

Deter  mi  nat  l  on  and  ingenuity  can  always  -find  a  place  to  deplc 
the  battle-field,  the  number  o-f  combatants  and  their  armament 
notwithstanding.  The  initial  deployment  -for  the  Somme,  -for 
example,  took  months,  and  was  planned  and  organized  to  the  1 
detail.  It  also  cost  considerable  casualties,  but  when  the 


whistles  blew,  60,000  British  soldiers  in  as  uni-fied  a  manne 


any  o-f  Napoleon's  Corps  could  have  managed,  went  over  the  too 

together .  70 

Schlichting,  in  -fact,  knew  o-f  examples  of  similar  events.  He 
even  describes  exactly  how  such  an  assault  is  to  be  conducted 
should  a  commander  ever  be  driven  to  order  one.71  Parts  of 
the  battle  of  Gravel  otte-St .  Pierre  are  glaring  and  -famous 
cases.  But  he  also  knew  that  defensive  capability  had  been 
radically  improved,  improved  to  the  point  that  a  clear  field 
-fire  made  a  given  piece  of  terrain  the  strongest  obstacle 
i mag in able.  This  fact  for  him  is  key .  Where  p rev i ous 1 y  on  1 v 
impassable  terrain,  a  field  fortification  on  the  scale  of 
Buenzel wi tz 7a ,  or  a  regular  fortress  made  assault  impossible, 
now  a  mere  clear  field  of  fire  defended  by  a  few  determined 
infantrymen  with  breech-1 oader s  stops  all  offensive  movement. 
And  where  clear  fields  of  fire  do  not  exist,  they  can  be  ou.ic 
made. 73 


The  kernel  of  truth  in  Schlichting  s  observation,  then,  is  nc 
that  massing  of  troops  on  the  battlefield  is  impossible  tut  t 
it  usually  x=,  to  quote  his  own  words,  "boundlessly 
useless". 7A  By  the  time  the  massing  can  be  accomplished  the 
defense  has  organized  its  fires  and  become  impregnable.  s 

only  wav  for  an  attacker  to  succeed  is  to  assault  or  f  1  s..n 


T  1 


defensive  positions  faster  than  they  can  be  prepared;  i.e. 
transition  into  combat  without  waiting  for  an  orderly 
deployment.  If  the  situation  cannot  be  kept  fluid,  the 
offensive  will  grind  to  a  halt,  with  no  very  clear  way  of 
restarting  it.  This  is  the  idea  the  Soviets  pick  up,  and  their 
knowledge  of  position  warfare  in  the  West  on  the  one  hand,  and 
their  own  experience  with  mobile  warfare  in  the  East  on  the 
other,  make  it  very  persuasive  to  them.  From  the  Western 
perspective,  the  whole  course  of  World  War  I  on  the  western 
front  compellingly  demonstrates  the  truth  of  Schl i chti ng ' s  view 

Technology  does  not  stand  still,  however,  and  with  the 
introduction  of  armored  cross-country  vehicles,  the  defense  1  os 
some  of  its  frontal  strength.  It  once  again  became  possible  to 
operate  on  the  battlefield,  even  in  a  frontal  assault.  As  a 
result,  we  see  a  return  to  the  tactics  of  Guibert,  with  armore 
vehicles  instead  of  infantry  deploying  (occupying  assembly 
areas),  conducting  an  approach  march  in  which  further  evolution 
broaden  their  formation  into  a  combat  formation,  and 
assaulting — from  the  march ,  but  not  from  the  formation  witm 
which  a  long  distance  move  would  be  accomplished. 


-T  O 


The  wheel  has  thus  come  full  circle;  the  tactics  that  ore 
technology,  roughly  that  of  the  rifled  breech-loader,  had  made 
obsolete,  are  restored  in  a  changed  but  still  recogniza.ole  fern 
by  the  technology  of  the  armored  vehicle.  Our  current  Question 
is,  has  missile,  mine,  and  sensor  technology  turned  the  wheel 
agai n? 

But  we  must  not  stop  here.  If  we  really  want  to  know  whether 
technology  has  restored  the  forms  of  warfare  of  the  18th 
century,  Schlichting  has  shown  that  there  is  another  question 
that  is  even  more  uroent.  Do  these  events  have  implications  for 
oper at i onen  and  operational  art?  To  answer  this  question,  we 
must  look  back  over  the  development  of  the  operational  art  as 
we,  with  Schlictinq's  help,  have  just  seen  it. 

Guibert's  battlefield — the  area  in  which  weaoons  effects  were 
significant — was  tiny.  The  battle  was  isolated  both  in  scare 
and  in  time;  isolated  in  space,  because  the  slowness  of 
transportation  and  communication  excluded  any  influence  that  was 
not  strictly  local;  isolated  in  time,  because  although  events 
preceding  the  battle  influenced  its  outcome,  their  impact  was 
sharply  mediated  by  the  actions  of  the  highest  commanders  on  twe 
battlefield  itself.  Commanders  could,  and  often  did,  radically 
alter  the  dispositions  of  their  forces  right  on  the  battlefield 
actual  combat  was  in  proqress. 


while  the 


Napoleon's  battles  were  both  larger  and  less  isolated  in  space 
and  time.  The  1 evee  en  masse  provided  him  with  the  manpower, 
the  corps  system  with  the  command  and  control  to  populate  and 
manage  a  much  1 arger  battle.  Furthermore,  and  more  importantly, 
Napoleon,  tor  his  own  reasons,  strived  to  impose  on  his  enemy 
precisely  those  conditions  which,  within  50  years,  technology 
would  l  impose  on  all  commanders.  The  area  immediately 
significant  -for  the  outcome  of  his  battle  expanded  simply 
because  of  the  unheard  of  demands  he  successfully  made  on  his 
revolutionary  armies;  the  area  within  one  day's  march  of  the 
battlefield  became  much  larger.  The  time  period  immediately 
significant  for  the  outcome  of  his  battle  expanded  because  c* 
his  unique  use  of  planning,  deception,  and  movement.  By 
concealing  his  true  dispositions  until  the  last  moment,  and  the" 
prosecuting  the  battle  very  aggressively,  he  repeatedly  put  his 
opponents  in  a  situation  in  which  they  had  to  fight  m  the 
disposition  in  which  Napoleon  had  found  them,TS  Napoleon 
planned  his  battles  days  in  advance,  making  every  movement  in 
light  of  a  multitude  of  possible  battles  that  might  develop: 
his  enemv  was  kept  in  the  dark:  about  these  movements,  and  when 
the  "denouement"  finally  came,  hours  after  the  actual  conflict 
had  started,  the  enemy  had  no  time  to  cfianqe  the  dispositions  c* 
even  his  relative! v  small  an c  compact  armies.  Thus  events  on 
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the  battle-field  were  decisively  influenced  by  events  which 
occurred  long  before  the  first  shot  was  firec,  because  Napoleon 
had  been  "fiqntinq"  his  battle  for  days.  The  development  we  see 
here,  however,  is  the  consequence  of  the  will  of  one  man ;  it  was 
not  inherent  in  the  situation.  Napoleonic  battles  are  uncannily 
modern,  that  is  to  say,  they  have  a  significant  ocerati ve 
element,  because  Napol eon  made  them  that  way.  By  1366,  however . 
as  Schlichtinq  has  shown  us,  the  necessity  for  operational 
warfare  inhered  in  the  means  of  warfighting  themselves.  "'he 
battle  was  not  isolated  in  time — the  disposition  of  f areas  is 
determined  by  mobilization,  railhead  locations,  and  a  road 
network  stretching  over  many  miles  and  it  could  not  be  quick; v 
changed.  In  1757  at  Rossbach,  Frederick  the  Great  had  seen  an  1  s 
to  enjoy  a  leisurely  lunch,  issue  an  order  completely  changing 
the  disposition  of  his  army,  and  win  a  resounding  victory  before 
supper. 74  Because  the  size  and  distribution  of  his  forces  at 
Koenni ggraetz ,  Noltke  could  not  even  think  of  such  battlefield 
choreography  .  It  was  a  new  age  of  warfare,  even  if  its 
pre-eminent  practitioner  was  at  that  point  only  dimly  aware  of 
the  revolution. 77 

Gill-/  thirty  vear s  after  Principles  was  published,  Svechin 
identified  a  great  change  of  scale  between  Moltke's  ware  and  one 
First  World  War.  But  Svechin  laid  heavy  emphasis  or  toe 


importance  o-f  the  defensive,7®  and  his  emphasis  on  scale 
proved  to  be  too  narrow  a  -focus.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  . 

Triandifilov  and,  above  all,  M.  N.  Tukhachevsky ,  recognized  that 
because  o-f  the  tanf  and  the  airplane,  a  change  had  occurred  not 
just  in  tactics  but  in  operations  as  well.7*'  Svechin  was 
absolutely  correct  about  the  importance  o-f  scale,  but  he 
overlooked  the  significance  o-f  the  fact  that  under  the  right 

conditions  certain  kinds  of  forces  —  airborne  and  armor - could 

move  very  far  and  very  fast  indeed.®0  The  battlefield — the 
area  in  which  weapons  effects  are  significant — had  become 
immense,  embracing  entire  nations.  In  WWII,  ooer  at  i  onen  .  1  r.  the 

sense  of  movements  which  could  effect  the  relative  disposition 
of  forces  overall,  became  even  more  difficult  because  of  the 
potential  interference  of  airpower.  By  the  same  token,  they 
were  of  increased  significance  for  the  outcome  of  the  battle, 
since  once  they  had  been  made  they  could  not  be  changed  on  shc-t 
notice.  But  it  was  just  this  increased  lack  of  flexibility  that 
opened  the  door  to  Tukhachevsky ' s  various  armored  and  airborne 
deep  operations,  and  what  made  them  so  devastating.  Alreacy 
here  we  see  essentially  the  nonnuclear  battlefield  of  current 
Soviet  doctrine.  the  technology  of  armor  and  mobility  nave 


at  least  temporarily  returned  buibert  s  tactics  to  the 
battlefield,  Svechin  points  out  that  ground  and  airpower  have 


un 1  quel v  mod er n 


serational  o: 
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more  than  maintained  its 


and  Tukhachevsky  shows  in  his  turn  how  new  armor  and  new  torn s 
of  mobility  modify  operati onal  principles  as  well. 

As  we  look  toward  the  future,  we  can  clearly  foresee  dramatic 
developments  in  the  range  and  ef f ect i venecs  a*  firepower.  There 
has  been  no  commensurate  increase  in  the  mobility  of  heavy 
forces,  particularly  in  the  mobility  of  their  logistical 
apparatus.  Operati onen  and  operations  will  thus  became  more 
important  and  more  difficult.  In  the  extreme  case — whicn  we  are 
a  long  way  from  reaching — we  will  face  not  merely  a 
" come-as-you-ar e "  war,  but  one  that  could  be  described  as  a 
"  f  i  ght-wher  e-vou-ar  e "  war.  In  that  extreme  (and  unlikely.'  case, 
operational  art  will  decisively  influence  the  outcome  o*  a  war 
before  hostilities  are  even  declared. 

IV.  CONCLUSION 


We  now  have  a  little  more  perspective  on  Michael  Howard 
comments — "It  is  the  task  of  military  science  in  an  age 
to  prevent  the  doctrines  from  being  too  badly  wrong:"  an 
must  carefully  preserve  "the  speed  with  which  we  are  abl 
adjust".  Gchlichting  s  thought  and  example  give  us 
for  both  pessimism  and  hope. 
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Pessimism  because  with  the  authority  of  a  military  hero  who 
understood  the  new  doctrine,  and  two  tremendous  national 
victories  which  incontestably  had  risen  from  it,  Schl i chti ng 
still  had  to  struggle  against  Napoleonic  doctrine  that  was 
eighty  three  years  out  o-f  date,  and  in  the  end,  was  able  to  win 
only  a  Pyrrhic  and  partial  victory. 

Optimism,  because  -for  all  the  di  f  -f  i  cul  t  i  es  he  -faced,  and  the 
long  period  of  peace  in  which  he  lived,  Schlichti.og  was  in  fact 
able  to  see  the  essentials  of  the  new  situation  in  which  he  and 
the  German  Army  found  themselves,  and  was  able  to  develop  a 
doctrine  that  was  "not  too  badly  wrong"  as  it  stood.  When  tne 
great  test  came,  those  younger  officers  whom  Schlichting  had  so 
diligently  trained,  modified  it  into  something  better  than 
anyone  else  in  the  world  had. 
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Although  in  many  ways  Schlichting 's  career  was  typical  of  that  c> 
successful  German  officers,  in  the  critical  matter  of  uni  vers i tv  educati 
he  -foil  owed  a  uni  que  path.  Born  in  1829  in  Berlin  to  a  Prussian  general 
of  in-fantry  wno  was  also  the  commander  o-f  the  Kr ieqsakademie.  1 
Schlichting  was  -from  the  beginning  o-f  his  life  marked  out  for  a.  militarv 
career  and,  given  his  background,  could  reasonably  have  expected  to  be 
successful  in  it.  He  grew  up  in  the  cadet  CORPS  in  Berlin  (where  he 
received  only  average  grades),3  was  posted  to  his  first  militarv  unit  at 
the  age  of  17,  and  received  his  commission  a  year  later.  After  six  year 
service  at  regimental  level,  he  was  given  leave  ( "beur 1 aubt " )  to  accomoa 
the  Prince  of  Schwarzburg  in  his  studies  at  the  Universities  of  Bonn  and 
Goettingen  for  three  years.  This  cost  him  the  opportunity  to  attend  tne 
Kr i eqsakademi e .  but  it  also  provided  him  with  a  liberal  education  o*  a 
very  high  quality.3  In  this  respect  he  was  very  like  Moltke'*  and  very 
unlike  Schlieffen,55  One  has  the  feeling  that  Schlichting  liberal 
education  tempered  his  strictly  military  upbringing,  and  contributed  to 
his  openness  to  new  ideas  and  his  marked  resistance  to  both  dogma,  ana 
fashion. 


to 


Following  his  three  year  sojourn  in  a  civilian  environment,  he 
returned  to  regimental  duty  in  1857,  and,  after  13  years  as  a 
lieutenant,  was  made  a  captain  and  a  company  commander  in  1861. 
He  commanded  the  same  company  +'or  -five  and  one  hal-f  years,  a 
time  which  he  not  only  thoroughly  enjoyed*  but  which  served  as 
the  source  of  at  least  one  of  his  most  fundamental  views  of 
military  command: 


It  is  from  this  time  that  I  derive  mv  views  concerning 
training  for  war  ( " kr i egsmaessi ge  Truppenausbi 1  dung " )  , 
and  I  have  remained  true  to  them  to  the  end. 

Give  me  the  ob  j  ect  i  ve  ( "Gef echt sz i el " )  and  1  eave  me  +• 
choi ce  of  means  to  achi eve  i t .  That  was  the  cry  of  thos 
who  were  led,  and  that  is  now  the  view  of  the  doctrine. 
Even  then,  to  the  extent  that  the  performance  of  the 
soldiers  is  considered,  it  helped  us  to  victory.7 


Schlichting  first  experienced  combat  as  a  company  commander  in 
the  Second  Guards  Division  in  1866  during  Prussia's  war  against 
Austria.  Although  Schlichting  himself  says  that  the  ombat 
demands  made  on  his  compan /  were  not  too  severe,  the  fact  that 
one  officer  and  nine  NCO ' s  and  soldiers  received  decorations  fc 
their  part  in  the  action  indicates  that  they  must  have  been 
significant.  After  the  fighting  was  over,  the  withdrawal  from 
Austria  under  execrable  conditions,  made  an  indelible  impress: o 
on  Schlichting  of  the  value  and  character  of  discipline: 


The  losses  which  our  company  suffered  through 
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treacherous  disease  cholera  were  much  more  severe  (than 
those  which  we  suffered  in  combat).  The  company  was  to 
protect  a  war  chest  during  the  withdrawal  -from  the  Danube 
to  Prague,  and  we  were  left  totally  isolated,  without  a 
doctor  or  medicines,  without  even  any  kind  of  aid 
station,  completely  dependent  on  the  assistance  we  could 
render  to  ourselves.  The  situation  was  a  touchstone  of 
discipline  based  on  trust  (Vertrauen).  That  is  the  only 
kind  of  discipline  that  holds  up  in  all  the  crises  of  a 
campaign,  and  is  markedly  different  than  the  rattling 
rigidity  of  the  drill  square.® 

At  the  2nd  of  1866  Schlichting  was  promoted  to  major,  and, 

although  neither  his  academic  nor  his  military  performance  had 

been  dramatically  above  what  was  expected  of  a  line  officer,  was 

made  a  member  of  the  general  staff  and  sent  to  the  18th  Division 

in  Flensburg.*  Shortly  thereafter  he  was  sent  to  the  "Great" 

General  Staff  in  Berlin,  where  he  soon  began  working  for  the  man 

who  was  to  serve  as  his  model  and  hero,  as  well  as  the  source  cf 

many  of  his  military  ideas,  Helmuth  von  Moltke.  His  analysis  of 

one  of  the  campaigns  of  Prussia's  war  against  Austria  earned 

Moltke's  respect  and  approval ,  although  its  iconoclastic  clarity 

was  a  source  of  aggravation  for  some  of  the  senior  officers 

involved.10  In  the  first  mo  :_h  of  1870,  just  before  the 

outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussi an  War,  he  published  his  first 

article,  "The  Relationship  of  Fortresses  to  Active 

Warfighting."  He  participated  in  the  war  itself  as  the 

commander  of  the  1st  Battalion,  63rd  Infantry  Regiment,  of  the 

Vlth  German  Corps,  and  took  part  in  one  minor  engagement  and  the 

siege  of  Paris.11 
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In  July  1S72,  he  gave  up  the  command  o-f  his  battalion  and  became 
chief  o-f  staff  o-f  the  VII  German  Army  Corps  in  Muenster.  From 
this  point  on,  his  career  -fallowed  the  pattern  o-f  a  successful 
general  sta-f-f  o-f-ficer,  and  his  promotion  was  unusually  rapid 
even  by  general  sta-ff  standards. 

After  two  years,  in  October,  1874,  he  returned  to  the  line  as 
the  commander  of  a  regiment  in  Spandau.  Remembering  that  time 
nearly  thirty  years  later,  he  reflected  on  the  progress  of  his 
own  thought,  and  the  surprising  regression  of  the  Prussian  Army 
away  from  the  virtues  that  had  brought  it  victory.  Great 
pressure  was  brought  on  Schlichting  to  apply  techniques  of 
warfare  that  were  clearly  outmoded: 


My  time  as  a  regimental  commander  fell  into  the  epoch 
when  our  great  deeds  of  arms  were  in  our  most  recent  past 
.  .  .  It  was  the  time  of  standard  attacks 

(Normal anqriffe) ,  and  the  attempt,  both  in  the  press  and 
on  the  drill  field,  to  bring  back  to  life  the  linear 
battle  in  ranks  (Tref f enqef echt ) ,  which  had  proven  itself 
so  boundlessly  useless  for  accomplishing  our  missions  in 
the  war.  This  time  was  worth  my  reflection  for  another 
reason  as  well.  The  overall  direction  of  my  development, 
which  had  made  me  an  outspoken  enemy  of  all  rigid 
templates  for  action  ( f or mal i st i schen  Lei st anger ■ ,  now 
almost  by  itself  led  me  to  the  idea  that  just  as  at  the 
company  level  the  requirement  for  developing  true  combat 
discipline  was  the  illumination  and  strengthening  of  the 
character  of  all  the  soldiers,  so  at  the  regimental  level 
the  key  lay  in  doing  the  same  for  the  officers,  in 
particular,  for  the  company  commanders. 
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Maintaining  the  direction  I  had  set  -for  the  regiment  was 
made  unpleasant  enough  far  me.  The  survival  of  the  old 
regulation,  and  the  army  tradition,  which  -from  the  time 
of  Frederick  the  Great  had  -favored,  with  grave 
consequences,  the  drill  -field,  now  threatened  daily  to 
sink  the  little  ship  of  my  training  program,  and  made  th 
water  over  which  it  was  to  sail  di-f-ficult  and  -full  of 
rocks. 13 

Whatever  di-f-ficulty  Schlichting  may  have  had  with  his  training 
methods,  and  he  himsel-f  did  not  regard  his  three  and  one  halt 
years  o-f  regimental  command  as  having  been  particularly 
successful ,  he  evidently  impressed  somebody,  for  he  received  hi 
next  assignment  as  chief  of  staff  of  the  Guard  Corps.  "In  the 
decisive  places,  there  was  not  the  least  intention  of  shunting 
him  aside  merely  because  his  tactical  views  were  different  from 
those  of  the  majority.  Indeed,  they  were  recognized  more  and 
more  as  being  correct,  and  attempts  were  made  to  broaden  his 
contacts."13  Nor  was  Schlichting  himself  reluctant  to 
publicize  his  views.  His  speech  to  the  Berlin  Military  Society 
in  1379,  which  was  immediately  published,  outlined  in  general 
form  his  various  ideas.  His  presentation ,  outlining  a  system  o 
how  war  was  to  be  fought  under  modern  conditions,  had 
far-reaching  consequences  in  that  it  led  to  his  taking  a  major 
part  in  writing  the  infantry  regulations  of  1883.  He  remained 
as  chief  of  staff  of  the  Guard  Corps  for  over  six  years,  a  post 
which  he  used  to  "conduct  a  constant  and  i ndef at i gab  1 e  agitatio 
for  the  new  combat  teaching,  using  every  method  to  reach  the 
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decisive  personal  i  1 1  es  o-f  the  War  Ministry,  the  General  Staff, 
and  the  Guard  Corps  .  .  .  "  *■* 

From  1884  until  his  retirement  in  1896,  Schlichting  was  without 
interruption  a  commander,  -first  as  the  division  commander  o-f  the 
15th  Division  in  Cologne  (1384)  and  o-f  the  1st  Guards  Infantry 
Division  in  Berlin  (1885—1888),  and  then  as  commanding  general, 
14th  Army  Corps  in  Karlsruhe  (1888-1896).  He  devoted  his 
attention  to  developing  his  understanding  o-f  modern  warfare,  and 
to  teaching  himself  and  his  subordinates  how  to  conduct  it 
successfully.  His  main  vehicles  for  this  investigation  anc 
teaching  were  staff  rides  and  maneuvers  which  were  invariably 
followed  by  detailed  critiques  which  we  would  call  "after  action 
reviews."  These  were  preserved  in  written  summaries  for 
circulation  and  comment.  The  procedure  then,  as  now,  produced 
considerable  uneasiness  among  the  commanders  involved. 

Schl i cht i ng ' s  comment  reveals  his  attitude: 

"Errors  will  always  be  made.  Everyone  is  unconditionally 
included  in  this  statement.  For  that  reason,  I  am  a  long 
way  from  putting  myself  above  my  own  critical  analysis, 
and  as  a  consequence,  when  I  apply  that  analysis  to 
others,  it  ceases  to  be  blame. 

Gayl  has  preserved  many  of  these  analyses  in  their  entirety,  and 
they  can  still  serve  as  a  model  of  hard-headed  consideration  of 
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peacetime  maneuvers  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  future 
war. 16  Schlichting  was  regarded  as  a  highly  successful  corps 
commander,17  so  his  sudden  retirement  in  1896  must  have  come 
as  a  shock.1®  The  end  of  his  active  service  did  not  mark  the 
end  of  his  influence  in  the  German  Army,  however;  within  one 
year  of  his  retirement,  the  first  volume  of  his  major  work 
Takt i sc he  und  Str ateq i sche  Gr undsaetz  e  der  Geqenwart  ( Tacti cal 
and  Str  ateq  i  c  F'r  inciples  of  the  F'r  esent  Day  .  hereafter  refer  re 
to  as  F'r  i  nc  i  p  1  es )  appeared  ,  and  in  1901  he  published  Mol  t  re  s 
Vermaechtni  s  (Mol  t ke  * s  Legacy)  1  *l>  an  energetic  attack  on  the 
entire  theory  of  warfighting  on  which  the  Schlieffen  olan  was 
built.  He  subsequently  published  analyses  of  the  Boer  War  and 
the  Russo-Japenese  War,  and  no  less  than  three  critiques  of 
Schlieffen 's  work.  Even  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life 
he  maintained  a  lively  correspondence  on  military  matters. 
Schlichting  died  in  1909. 30 

APPENDIX  ENDNOTES 

‘von  Gayle,  p.  9 
ayon  Gayle,  p.  13 

3"He  was  therefore  able  to  round  out  his  general  education 
with  a  three-year  visit  to  the  Universities  of  Bonn  and 
Goettingen  at  the  side  of  Prince  Schwarzburg.  He  applied 
h i msel f  to  this  project  then  and  later  to  a  high  degree,  so  t h 
he  must  be  described  as  an  unusually  and  universally  educated 
man.  He  spoke  fluent  French  and  passable  English,  the  grounds 
for  which  had  already  been  laid  in  his  parent  "s  house.  He 
followed  current  events  with  glowing  interest,  and  wanted  to 
know  the  reason  and  explanation  for  all  new  events.  He  was 
fascinated  b v  ancient  times.  Rome ,  which  he  visited  eight 
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times,  had  a  magnetic  appeal  for  him.  He  was  thoroughly 
familiar  with  both  classical  and  modern  literature,  and  knew 
Shakespeare  and  Goethe  like  tew  other  men  .  .  .  He  read  and 

discussed  much  and  with  pleasure  and  was  an  unusual (ly  oleasan 
man  of  society  whose  warm  heart  and  clear  judgement  awakened  a 
warm  welcome  ( Sympath 1 e )  wherever  he  appeared."  Gayle,  pp. 
13-14 

••Franz  Herre,  Mol  tke .  Per  Mann  und  sei  n  Jahrhunder t . 

(Stuttgart:  Deutsche  Ver 1 ags-Anstal t ,  1984)  pp.  13-16 

“Goer 1 i tz ,  123-129 

*■"  In  the  long  line  of  mv  practical  training  as  a  leader  in  the 
German  Army,  there  are  three  points  my  memory  loves  to  dwell 
on — my  time  as  a  company  commander  ,  as  a  regimental  commands-'  . 
and  as  a  final  station  ("Hotel  Terminus”)  as  a  commanding 
general . "  quoted  in  Gayle,  p.  10 

7Quoted  in  Gayle,  p.  11  Emphasis  in  the  original.  The 
historical  occasion  is  Prussia's  war  against  Austria.  The 
doctrine  that  Schlichting  is  referring  to  is  presumably  the 
Infantry  Regulation  of  1388,  which  Schlichting  had  a  large  par 
in  drafting. 


“Gayle,  p.  12 


“Real i sti cal  1 y ,  one  has  to  see  here  the  working  of  good 
personal  connections  either  through  Schlichting  father  or 
through  Prince  Schwarzburg.  Gayle  is  kinder:  "This  unusual 

occurrence  is  the  first  outward  indication  of  Schlichting 
special  ability,  that  up  until  this  point  had  been  developed 
merely  in  the  line,  and  it  represents  a  decisive  turning  oci-t 
in  his  entire,  remarkable  (grossarti gen )  development. "  (Qavl e 
p.  12)  Without  outside  help,  an  officer  with  19  years '  servic 
who  had  neither  battlefield  heroics  nor  time  in  significant 
staff  jobs  to  help  him,  and  who,  furthermore,  had  never  been  t 
the  Kr i eqsakademi e ,  simply  would  not  have  been  given  a  general 
staff  appointment.  On  the  other  hand,  looking  at  Schlichting 
subsequent  career,  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  the  decision  wa 
a  mistake. 


l°Gayle,  p.  16 

1 1 Sch 1 l cht l ng ' s  assumption  of  the  command  of  a  battalion  just 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  represents  an  inexplicable  tu.rr' 
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in  his  career.  A  member  of  the  Great  General  Staff,  one  who,  it 
we  are  to  believe  Gayle,  was  liked,  admired,  and  trusted  by  its 
Chief,  ana  even  thought  of  as  his  eventual  successor  (Gayle,  p. 
15-16),  would  not  have  left  the  Staff  for  the  job  of  a  line 
officer  just  as  the  German  Army  was  about  to  launch  its  largest 
and  most  spectacular  campaign  o-f  the  19th  century.  Gayle  offers 
an  explanation  the  i mprobab i 1 i ty  of  which  only  deepens  the 
mystery : 

Unfortunately,  in  the  spring  of  1370,  he  was  compel  lea  to 
request  a  transfer  to  the  front  out  of  regard  for  his 
health  ("aus  Ruecksicht  fuer  seine  Gesundheit"  1 ,  sc 
that  he  could  not  accompany  Mol t ke  on  the  campaign.1 
(Gayle,  p.  17) 

Did  Schlichting  prefer  duty  at  the  front  to  such  a  degree  that 
he  chose  it  in  spite  of  the  negative  effects  it  was  likely  be¬ 
have  on  his  career  as  a  general  staff  officer,  and,  more  to  the 
point,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  unique  talents  could  oe 
better  used  on  the  Staff?  Had  he  a  falling  out  with  some 
extremely  powerful  individual  who  forced  him  to  leave  for  the 
front?  Was  some  sort  of  scandal  involved?  We  do  not  at  present 
know.  Two  things  are  certain,  however:  few  things  could  be  so 
demanding  on  the  health  as  service  in  a  battalion  in  the  field, 
as  Schlichting  well  knew  from  his  experiences  in  the  war  with 
Austria;  and  living  conditions  for  the  general  staff  were  seldom 
worse  than  those  experienced  by  a  prosperous  German  family 
during  its  summer  vacation 

13Cited  in  Gayle,  p.  45  Perhaps  because  of  his  time  at  Bonn 
ana  Goettingen,  Schlichting  is  not  above  overloading  a  metaphor 
occasi onal 1 y . 

13Gayl e ,  p . 46 

1AGayle,  p.  43 

1BGayle,  p.  49 

1 *Sch 1 i cht i ny ' s  unrelenting  seriousness  must  have  become  less 
and  less  in  tune  with  the  temper  of  the  times,  particularly  as 
it  was  expressed  at  the  highest  levels.  See  Gordon  Craig, 

Ger man v ,  1 366- 1 945  (New  York:  Oxford  University  P-ess ,  l°_S 1  c. 

2  op 

1 7Gavl e ,  p.  151 
1 "Goer  1  i  tz  ,  p .  136 

l,>Sigismund  von  Schlichting,  Molt  ke  '  s  Ver  maechtn  i  s  (Munich: 
Verlag  der  Muenchner  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  1901) 
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=°This  somewhat  cursory  biography  o-f  Schlichting  has  ignored 
the  tumultuous  political  and  social  events  at  the  times.  In  a 
way  tms  is  appropriate,  since  Schlichtinq  ignored  them  too — " 
.  .  .  I  look:  on  the  world  and  the  things  that  are  just  row 

beginning  to  become  important,  and  they  seem  to  me  so  strange 
that  I  am  unable  even  to  orient  myself  .  .  .  "  (Cited  in 

Gayle,  p.  424)  On  the  other  hand,  as  insular  as  the  army  trie 
to  be,  it  could  not  ultimately  escape  its  environment. 
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analogy  is  about  the  only  tool  that  will  held  u= 
th  the  consecuences  of  technological  change.  whs 
dapting  to  such  change,  no  one  has  yet  devisee  ar 
hat  follows  Clausewitz  s  famous  advice  that  "the 
.  ,  not  see  these  events  in  war  that  initial  1 v 

onfusion  and  amazement,  for  the  first  time  in  war 
ausewi tz,  o.  266  1 p .  122) 1  That  is  indeed  precis 

oi nt ;  war  is  so  different  from  peace  that  we  res] 
e  hope  of  simulating  those  effects  of  change  whi: 

throw  (us)  into  confusion  ar.d  amazement"  when  we 
them  on  the  first  battlefield  of  tne  next  war . 


"neodore  Poop,  War  in  the  Moder n  World,  (New  York:  Macmillan 


4w 


1985)  p.  161. 


Publishing  Company, 

^Martin  Van  Creveld,  Command  i n  War  (Cambridge,  Mass.: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1985)  pp.  115—140  Van  Creveld  is 
source  -for  Moltke's  activities;  the  comparison  with  Napoleon' 
command  at  Jena-Auer staedt  is  mine  alone,  and  van  Creveld  mic 
well  disagree  with  it. 

l°Hew  Strachan,  European  Armi es  and  the  Conduct  of  War , 

(London:  George  Allen  and  Unwyn ,  1983)  p.  113. 

llMichael  Howard,  The  Franco-Prussi an  War ,  (London:  Methuen, 

1931)  pp.  174-175.  ~  ’  . 

13The  date  1865  would  be  more  accurate,  since  the  American 
Civil  War  demonstrated  all  of  these  phenomena.  To  the;’"  cost 
most  Europeans  refused  to  take  that  war  seriously.  "Tha 
experience  of  the  American  Civil  War,  that  cavalry  had  cc  oe 
able  to  shoot  as  well ,  was  rejected  out  of  hand  as  unwcrthv  o 
the  German  cavalry  spirit."  (Schl i chti ng ,  Principles,  2:  p. 
151.  Schlichting  was  less  dismissive  than  his  comrades,  but 
information  available  to  him  does  not  appear  to  have  seer  ve1* 
ex  ten si ve. 

13von  Creveld,  □.  i49. 

14Vvan  Creveld,  p.  115-140;  Howard,  Franco-Prussi an  War . 
pp . 83-85. 


153Van  Creveld,  p,151. 

‘‘Gordon  Craig,  The  Pol i t i cs  of  tne  Prussi an  Army  (New  Yor)  : 
Oxford  University  Press  Z Galaxy  Book!,  1964)  p.  264. 

17Walter  Goerlitz,  Hi  story  of  the  Ger man  General  St af f  (New 
York:  Praeger  Publishers,  1953)  p.  129. 

i«*Goerlitz,  p.  136. 

‘"Von  Schl i chti ng ' s  major  work  is  Takt i sc he  and  5 tr a teg i sc he 
Grur.dsaetce  der  Geqenwar t  [Tactical  and  Strategic  Principles 
the  Present]  3  vols.  (Berlin:  Ernst  Siegfried  Mittler  .r.c 
'Bohn  ,  1897—1399).  His  most  polemical  work.  Mo  1 1  (  es 

Vermaechtr.j  sCMol  ties  Legacy]  (Munich:  Verlag  der  Muer'C~rer 

Allgemeine  Zeitung,  1901)  is  unfortunately  not  available  in  t 
United  States.  He  wrote  many  articles,  the  most  famous  c1  wn 
is  probably  his  essay  on  infantry  tactics,  "On  the  In+antrv 
Battle",  which  appeared  in  137Q  and  led  to  his  have  no  a  major 
part  in  the  shaping  of  the  Army  Field  Regulations  IBS'S.  - 


"biography"  (Egon  Freiherr  von  Gayl  ,  General  von  SchJL  i  c  h  t  i  n  a 
sein  Lebenswerk  [General  von  Schlichting  and  his  Li-fe's  Work] 
(Berlin:  Verlag  Georg  Stilke,  1913) ,  written  by  a  fellow 

general ,  appeared  in  1913  and  is  in  fact  more  a  collection  of 
unpublished  observations,  manuscripts,  and  quotations  from  vc 
Schlichting  than  a  true  biography.  It  is  thus  valuable  as  a 
primary  source.  None  of  these  works  have  as  yet  appeared  in 
English. 


aoGoerlitz,  p.  136. 


2lSee  Appendix  for  a  more  detailed  biography. 
=3Schl i chti  ng ,  Princi pi es ,  2:  p.  9. 


33C1 ausewi tz ,  pp.  420-421  C2261 . 


“■•Schl  i  chti  ng  ,  Pr  1  nci  pi  es  ,  2:  p.  90. 
=aSchl i chti ng  ,  Principles,  2:  p.90. 
34,Pr  i  nc  i  p  1  es  2:  p.91  . 


33Schl  i  chti  ng  , 
=*Schl i chti ng  , 
^•'Schl  i  chti  ng  , 
3°Schl i chti ng , 
31Schl i chti ng , 


Principles , 
Pr  i  nci  pi  es  , 
Pr i nci pi es . 
Principles. 
Principles, 


2:  p .  33 . 

3:  p.  274. 

2:  p .  151 . 

2:  pp.  40-41. 
p.  94-94. 


33Sch 1 i cht i ng  ,  Sigismund  "Ueber  das  Inf antr i egef ecnt , 
Vortraq,  qehalten  in  der  Mi  1 i taer i schen  Geseilschaft  am  4. 
Maerz ,  1S79"  ("Concerning  the  Infantry  Battle.  A  speech  giv 

to  the  Military  Society  on  the  4th  of  March  1379)  Bei heft 
Mill taer i sc he  Wcchenb 1 att ,  1379  p . 40  Hereafter  referred  to 

"Infantry  Battle".  Many  years  to  include  1379)  of  the  Bei re 
z  u.  Mi  1 1 1  aer  i  sche  Nochenb  1  att  are  available  in  the  Hoover 
Col  lection. 


33Sch 1 i cht i ng ,  "Infantry  Battle",  p.  67. 


3'*In  "Infantry  Battle"  and  subsequent  works  as  well 
Schlichting  is  really  fighting  in  two  directions  on 
On  the  one  hand,  as  seen  in  the  quotes  provided,  he 
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1 eader . 


ncr eased  scope  for 
On  the  other  hand 
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concerned  to  set  definite  limits  to  the  -freedom  thus  granted, 
and  to  prevent  its  will-ful  abuse.  He  cites  with  approval 
Schar nhorst  '  s  severe  punishment  -for  those  who  cross  the  oourc 
of  their  authority.  ( Sch  1  i  cht  i  ng  ,  "  Infantry  Battle,’1  dp.  4u-4 

3®In  On  War  Clau.sewit:  does  not  seem  to  use  the  word  Coer  at  1  o 
except  as  a  p  art  o-f  a  compound  word  ( "Qperati  orsl  i  ni  e“  ,  or 
“  Oper  at  i  onsPas  i  s  "  )  .  His  usage  of  these  compounds  is  entirely 
consistent  with  Dr.  Hughes'  observation,  since  it  is  always  l 
conjunction  with  the  discussion  o-f  movement,  e.g.  "the  angles 
the  Qperati  on  si  ini  sn  ,  the  concentric  or  eccentric  .rcveme-ts  . 

.  . "  Clausewitz,  p.  354). 


3AA  particularly  clear  example  occurs  in  the  first  pco!-  of 
F’r  i  nc  i  o  1  es  ,  where  he  says  "normal  operational  development 
(  "Gpgrat  i  on  ever  1  auf  e  11  ?  which  are  aimed  at  the  enemv  mu  sc  f  1  ei 
onto  the  battlefield  ("in  das  Schl  achtf  el  d  ei  nmunder,  •'  with  a 
straight  ahead  movement."  (Schl i chti ng ,  Principles,  1:  c  .  , 

Book  Two  also  has  a  clear  example:  "The  large  operations  wh: 

lead  to  the  battlefield."  Schlichting,  Pr i nc i p 1 es .  2:  p.  3C 
See  also  Principles  2:  p.  139,  3: "Ei n 1 ei tung " ,  and  3:  p.  44. 


3'7Erich  von  Manstein,  Ver  1  or ene  Siege  (Muenchen:  Bernard  und 

Graefe  Verlag  fuer  Wehrwesen ,  1955)  p.  35. 

3®Schl i chti ng ,  Pr i nc i pi es ,  2:  p.  91. 

3**Schl  i  chti  ng  ,  Principles,  2:  p.  94. 

■*°Schl  i  chti  ng  ,  Principles,  2:  p.9i. 

* 1Schl l cht i ng ,  Principles,  2:  p.15. 

^Schlichting,  Principles,  2:  p.  55. 

*3Schl  chti  ng  ,  Principles,  2:  p.  24. 

4ASee  van  Creveld,  p.  145;  also  J.  F.  C.  Fuller,  General  ah i p : 
Its  Pi seases  and  Their  Cure  (Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  Military  Servi 
Publishing  Company,  1936)  p.  61. 

“ Qf  necessity,  the  electric  telegrapn  must  now  be  added  to 
tnose  connections  which  are  regarded  as  strategical  1- 
determinative. "  Schlichting,  Pr i nc i p 1 es ,  2:  p.  33. 


4*Sch 1 i cht i ng ,  Pr j nc i p 1 es ,  2:  p.  11-12  There  is  certainly 
room  to  refine  this  view  hi  stor  i  cal  1  y.  If  Napoleon  cleax-lv 
managed  interior  lines  brilliantly  to  succeed  ultimate!.-  at  4 
siege  of  Mantua,  he  as  clearl  y  u. s e d  e x  t e r  i  o r  lines  to  pottle 


"the  unhappy  General  Mack"  in  Ulm.  David  G.  Chandler,  The 
Campaigns  of  Napol eon  (New  York,  Macmillan  Publishing  Company, 
1966)  p.  393  (map)  The  whole  concept  of  manoevre  sur  1 es 
derr i er es  depends  on  the  use  of  exterior  lines.  Chandler,  p. 
184-191.  Chandler  uses  the  term  "strategic  Dattle". 

A‘7"With  respect  to  the  personal  will  o-f  the  commander,  and  its 
execution,  the  Army  has  now  become  an  individual,  which  can 
react  with  a  coordinated  action  ( ei nhei t 1 i che  That)  to  an  event 
whether  it  occurs  60  miles  away  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity." 
Schilichting,  Principles.  2:  pp.  33-34. 


■*®Schl  i  chti  ng  ,  Principles,  2: 

■*^Sch  1  i  cht  i  ng  ,  Principles,  2: 
Mol t  ke . 

aoSchl i chti ng ,  Principles,  2: 

-I  1  0=1-1  1  Ichtlng  ,  ^r-1  nc  1  nl  —  m.  ,  2  i 


p .  15. 

p.14  Schlichting  is  quoting 
p .  20 . 

p>  -  IS* 


a2Howard,  Franco-Prussi  an  War.,  pp.  194-218. 
33Howard ,  Franco-Prussi an  War ,  p.  208. 
S4Goer 1 i tz ,  p.  136. 


““Schl i chti ng ,  cited  in  Goerlitz,  p.  136. 

a4*I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  James  Schneider  o-F  the  School  o-f 
Advanced  Military  Studies  at  Pt.  Leavenworth  -for  pointing  this 
out.  Dr.  Jacob  W.  Kipp  and  Dr.  Harold  S.  Orenstein  o-f  the 
Soviet  Armv  Studies  O-f  -f  ice  at  Ft.  Leavenworth  -found  and 
translated  the  critical  reference. 


st"  gcHL  I CHT I  NG  (-from  A.  A.  Svechin's  Evol  ut  i  on  of  Str  atea  l  c 
Theories)  an  unpublished  translation  by  Dr.  Harold  5.  Orenstein 
Soviet  Army  Studies  Office,  Fort  Leavenworth  KS ,  of  Evol vuts i a 
strateqi  cheski  kh  teor  i  y  (Evolution  of  strategic  theories.'  . 
published  by  B.  Gorev,  editor,  Voyna  i_  voyennove  i  skusstvo  v 
svete  istonches  k  oq  o  mater  i  al  i  z  ma  (War  and  military  art  in  tns 
light  of  historical  materialsm),  Gosudarst vennoye  Isdatel  stvc, 
Moscow-Leni ngrad ,  1927,  pp.  88-100.  p.  5  This  and  subsequent 

page  numbers  refer  to  the  page  number  of  the  translation. 

a"Svechin,  p.  17. 

“^Schlichting,  F’r  i  nc  l  p  1  es  .  2:p.  94  Recent  warfare  offers  an 
ex traord i nar i 1 y  clear  illustration  of  Schlichting  s  point. 


During  the  1967  Arab-Israali  War,  Israel  Tal,  facing  a  situation 
along  the  Rafah-al  Arish  axis  in  which  he  was  quickly  able  to 
create  fluid  conditions,  commanded  using  a  very  loose  form  of 
"optional  control".  (Edward  Luttwak  and  Dan  Horowitz,  The 
I srael 1  Army  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1975)  o.  24iff.)  In 
the  center  of  the  Sinai  sector ,  with  the  heavily  fortified  anc 
well  armed  and  well  organized  Abu  Ageila  complex  to  overcome, 
Ariel  Sharon  tightly  orchestrated  his  forces  in  what  apprcacnec 
a  set-piece  battle.  George  Gawrych,  The  I sr ael i  Path  to  the 
Operat i onal  Ar  L  of  War :  Division  Qper at i ons  at  the  ' 56  and  ' 67 

Bat 1 1 es  of  Abu  Ageila  (Ft.  Leavenworth,  KS:  U.S.  Army  Command 
aaadGeeaeaal  35  s  -if  ?  loo  leges  .  25cibdic  tSSiidi  ess  I  dost  to  os  a  -.93/  /  •  99'- 
p.  90,  129-130 

‘“Peter  Paret ,  ed . ,  Makers  of  Modern  Strategy  from  Machi avsl 1 i 
to  the  Nuc 1  ear  Age ,  (Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton  University 

Press,  1936) . 

‘* **iSvechin,  p.  7  Svechin  asserts  that  this  distinction  is 
fully  developed  in  the  1383  Infantry  Regulations. 

Unfortunately,  these  are  not  available  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  Svechin 's  position,  however; 
Schlichting  is  quite  explicit  about  this  distinction.  See 
Principles,  3:  p.  133-134. 

“^Field  Manual  100-2-1  (Washington,  D.  C. :  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1984)  Chapter  5. 

*3FM  100-2-1  p.  5-34,  5-35  Compare  with  Schl i cht i ng  '  s 
description  of  exercises  designed  to  increase  skill  in  meeting 
engagements.  (Schlichting,  1:  p.  106-107), 

4"*  The  advantages  the  Soviets  attribute  to  it  clearlv  show 
this: 

*  It  allows  more  thorough  study  of  terrain  and  enemv 
d i sposi t l on ; 

*  It  permits  a  mors  refined  organization  of  battle: 

*  It  is  easier  to  coordinate  fire  and  maneuver.  ■'  CM 
100-5,  p.  5-13). 

**FM  100-5  p.  5-13. 


“Strachan,  p.  20. 
‘7Strachan,  p.  25-27. 
*®C1  ausewitz  ,  420  -12261. 
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p .  90 . 


7°John  Keegan,  The  Face  o-f  Battl  e  ( Har  mondsworth ,  Middlesex: 
Penguin,  1976)  p.  248  For  the  deployment  see  pp.  213-219,  arid 
229-230. 

^lflehl  lchting  .  fr-  %  nj  Col  8g  ■  1  •  o  •  107-113. 

72C1  ausewi  t2 ,  p.  338  <1711-  See  Halweg's  note  p.  1194. 

73Howard ,  Franco-Prussi  an  War  ,  329. 

^■*Gayl  ,  p.  45. 

7aChandler  ,  pp.  178-191,  see  in  particular  pp.  186  f-f. 

■^Albert  Sidney  Britt  III  et  al  .  ,  The  Dawn  o-f  Modern  War  t  are . 
(Wayne,  N.J.:  Avery  Publishing  Group  Inc.,  1984)  pp.  120-121. 

77"It  remains  questionable  whether  Moltke,  at  least  before 
1866,  was  -fully  aware  o-f  the  consequences  .  .  .  "  Schlichtmc, 

Principles.  2:  P.  22. 

^•Paret ,  ed.  Masters ,  p.  665. 

^Paret,  ed.  Makers  pp.  664-665. 


•°Ulysses  S.  Grant,  one  suspects,  would  have  appreciated  the 
■flexibility  these  new  kinds  o-f  ogerati  onen  achieved.  He  sought 
operational  -flexibility  and  showed  twice — elegantly  at 
Vicksburg,  clumsily  and  brutally  in  the  Wilderness — what  price 
he  would  pay  to  get  it. 
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